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In the Preparation of this Journal the following are the Principal Periodicals Consulted : | 
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Bee-Keeper'’s Magazine. King. 
National Bee Journal. Mrs. Tupper. 


[Also Bound Volumes of the former since 1860, and Files of all other Bee Journals that have been 
Published in America.) 
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ADVERTISERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





SOMETHING TO FILL THIS COVER. 


We once rode into a town in the Southern 
part of Ohio, and as we were utter strangers, 
requested a bystander to direct us to the best 
hotel. The individual addressed acted a little 
queerly, as we thought, but after looking up 
street and down, he: finally replied, 

“IT swear stranger,I wish you would ask 
some one else. There aré three good hotels 
here, and Lown one of them.” After laughing- 
ly assuring him his modesty was a sufficient 
guarantee, we allowed him to conduct us to 
what proved to be really good accommodations. 

Now in giving our opinion, in reply to nu- 
merous inquiries in regard to wares such as 
we sell, we fear we cannot be as modest as our 
friend; but even at the risk of having it said 
by some, that we cannot see good points in 
other peoples’ wares, we will iby and give our 
honest opinion whenever we think it will ben- 
efit our readers. 

Several letters have been rec'd asking about 
Winder’s new Extractor. We wrote Mr. W. 
before putting ours into the market, urging 
him to give the people a Stationary Can ma- 
chine, as the rotary ones must soon be laid a- 
side. He replied, pronouncing our reasons all’ 
imaginary, that his turned easy enough etc. 
Since then, he has admitted we were right in 
part at least; but since seeing the dimensions 
of his new machine, we cannot help thinking 
he has only abandoned one error, to fall into 
another. After what we said on the matter 
last month, our readers will understand why 
a machine large enough to take a comb fifteen 
by twenty two inches, would be objectionable. ° 

Several have written us in regard to ma- 
chines made so as to be propelled from the bot- 
tom, and a number of such are now in use in 
different states. We have considered the mat- 
ter well, and have had the opinion of our me- 
chanical friend, Mr. Washburn, on the subject, 
and have abandoned the idea for the two fol- 
lowing reasons: In the first place if we use 
gearing, two sets of beveled gears will be re- 
quired, making much friction, and much ex- 
pense; secondly, if we use pulleys and a belt, 
the belt, to “hug” properly, will make an a- 
mount o7 friction on the pivots that would be 
& serious objection, besides the frequent repairs 
alictys needed to keep a belt from slipping; es- 
pecially when we take into consideration that 
*to work f 
stopped with a suddenness, that nothing in 
the shape of a belt could stand very long. If 
we are in error, atrial in the Apiary will quick- 
ly show it. 

a me See 


HAVE ©UR SOUTHERN FRIENDS BEEN 
FAIRLY REPRESENTED? 


BESSRS A. I. ROOT & CO.:—Your postal card 
Me: ree’d yesterday, and box offrames to-day. First 

the postal card: Isat down and wrote it off all 
but one word which being Hebrew I could not make 
out; Greek or Latin, well, but the Hebrew “nips” us. 
As to the size of the frames: Aneighbor loaned me 
four year’s back numbers A. B. J., Langstroth’s and 
Quinby’s books, which I have studied while able du- 
ring the past winter. I took King’s Magazine during 





78, and this year have King’s, Mrs. Tupper’s and 
GLEANINGS, and swap for the A. B. J. Now in all 
this reading I found the first point to be wintering 


fast, the machine must be started and | 





bees. No one from this latitude (30°) wrote for any 
Journal, and hives or frames to remain on the stands 
with no extra protection were not discussed, so we 
(neighbor and self) coucluded as no two bee-keeper’s 
had frames alike, and many had many sizes, we would 
adopt 10x14 as our standard. I got a lot of lumber 
dressed, and by error it came all12§ wide. Ambition 
said, “saw offan inch ;” weak back said, **can’t do it” 
so we put the inch on the frame. As to the fractions, 
your college bred bees may understand it, but our com- 
mon school black fellows haven't got that far. 

Well, the frames are splendid, even if they did ¢ host 
8% cents here. I put 20 of them together—had to file 
out the anvil a little—and as the slots In ends don't 
agree exactly with groove in top piece, some little 
bother to get in the guides. Brut I'll get up my saw 
and make a worse job of the next lot sending only for 
corners; can’t stand $2.50 expressage or $4.00 by mail- 
Neighbor came over to look at frames, he thought 
from sample corners he had seen, that they would not 
be as strong as nails, but finds them stronger and not 
half the weight. 

We had to transfer 2 hives some days ago, the other 
4 will swarm in afew days, when we shall transfer 
swarms, and old folks too, to new frames, and have nv 
more swarming if it can be helped. Iam feeding the 
two we have transferred all they will take, and some, 
to two of the others. I took out the frames of the 2 
to-day, removed the pegs and clasps, straightened the 
combs, cleaned out the hives ete. Got stung once im 
the face, twice on the hand. Went at *em without 
veil or gloves—only a little cotton rag for smoke, an 
think it was bees from other hives that pitched into 
me while I was straightening the combs. It was built 
thick and crooked in old boxes, bad to split them uy 
with a chisel to get comb and bees out. We used no 
drum box, but smoked them a Ifttle, cut out the comb, 
brushed the bees in the new hive, fitted best part o1 
the comb in frame, gave it to them and then cut out 
another, brushed bees in hive, and so on to the end. 
Didn't get stung at all, but may be the Italians will 
give us “Jesse” when they come, to make up for it, al- 
though the books say they are not as cross as the 
blacks. 

Well, I’ve got to use neizhbor’s Peabody, because I 
can’t spare funds this season (“unless our slip comes 
in”) to get one, weak back will grumble, but must 
*‘*grin and bear it.” lean geta few first swarms for 
$1.50 from 20th to last of this month. I want by divis- 
ion and purchase to have 40 stocks by fall, extraet the 
honey and feed for winter. Will this be undertaking 
too much ? 

Wishing you success and a bigger pile than Adam 
Grimm made the last 5 years; I remain yours, 

New Orleans, March 10th, 1874. JAsS.H. YOUNG. 


Our reason for using fractional measure- 
ments,. is simply that when we undertook to 
to classify frames we found dimensions all or 
nearly all inside measure. Of what use is this ? 


‘The outside of the frame must bear a precise 


relation to the inside of the "hive, but the in- 
side, of frame affects nothing. We found as 
nearly as we could come at it, that the Lang- 
stroth and American frames were most in use, 
next the Quinby, and Gallup, and as there 
were a multitude of odd frames in use al! 
along between them, we almost despaired of 
finding anything broader than the G., and 
(Continued on back cover.) : 














DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO BEES AND HONEY. 


Vol. II. 
HOW TO CONDUCT AN APIARY. 


No. 5. 

“f'N these papers we shall only consider such 
-4. a course of management as will probably 
vive the largest crop of honey; for rearing 
Queens for the market will have to be consid- 
ered rather as a separate department, and will 
necessitate a somewhat different mode of man- 
agement. 

In our Northern localities, we believe there 
is seldom enough honey gathered to render 
extracting necessary in May, and the large 
amount of brood under way, requires an 
amount of food that is many times overlooked. 

We would make it the most important busi- 
ness of the month to see that every colony has 
at all times an abundant supply of food. We 
have sometimes on examination, found what 
we supposed a great plenty, but in a week 
more, have found brood in all, or nearly all the 
combs, and not a cell of honey to be found any 
where. Of course brood-rearing had to wait 
until some could be gathered from the fruit 
blossoms, and at evening we would find a tol- 
erable supply scattered among. the brood, but 
the next morning we would find them once 
more entirely destitute. Should bad weather 
occur at such a time, a careless Apiarist 
might never guess what it was that so sudden- 
ly checked what had been one of his best 
colonies; in fact we have known bees under 
such circumstances, starved outright, in the 
month of June. 

Perhaps next in importance, is inserting a 
clean empty worker-comb in the middle of the 
brood nest, as often as the colony will bear it. 
To determine this, requires some judgment, 
and much mischief may accrue from going too 
fast; a feeble colony that have just begun to 
get up a tolerable cluster of brood, would find 
their “house-keeping arrangements” upset to 
such an extent by this proceeding, that it 
might almost spoil their value for the season. 
You had best make a few careful experiments ; 


if at the end of a week you find the new comb. 


nicely filled with larve, and none of their 
older brood left too much exposed, if the col- 
ony is strong, they may have another comb 
and soon. One great point to be secured, is 
to have combs of brood all.nearly of an age, 
that the Queen, nurses, etc., may proceed with 
their separate duties as we would hoe a field 
of corn, instead of searching all over the combs, 
to see what cells need attention. 

This is the great month in the Northern 
States for transferring, as all agree we believe 
that the most favorable time is during the 
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No. V 


} 

| bloom of the fruit trees. With all deference 
| to good authorities, we would udvise to omit 
} the drumming out process. It seems to us 
that it only needlessly bothers the bees, and 
yourself also. In our opinion, by far the eas 
iest, and safest plan, (see Vol. 1, for May,) is to 
give the colony one, two, three, or more good 
combs of brood from other. hives, and then 
distribute the transferred combs in place of 
these, that the work of patching up may be 
distributed among several, and our transferred 
friends will have nothing to ’» but to recon- 
cile themselves to a new hive having a few 
new combs perhaps, among their own. 

As we have often before said, before you 
commence transferring fix your new hive 
nicely in the place the old one occupied, and 
be sure, you pack it all around with saw-dust, 
in such a way that the Queen and bees cannot 
make a mistake and crawl under the hive 
instead of into it. We fee] sure that any of 
our readers, can work without any danger 
whatever, without veil or gloves, if they only 
use plenty of smoke to start with. After the 
bees are subdued, get out a sheet of comb as 


neatly as you can, and shake, or brush off 
every bee at the entrance of the new hive. If 


they don’t go in at once,-never mind, they will 
as-soon as there is enough of them, and if 2 
comb of brood awaits them, they will soon be 
all right. If you have no,other movable comb 
hives, you will have to. get a piece of comb 
eontaining brood, transferred as soon as you 
can. When you have taken all the combs out 
of the old hive, you will find many of the bees, 
and perhaps the Queen, clustered on it, or in a 
corner; shake them before the entrance ; clear 
up every thing and you are done. If robbers 
begin to trouble at any stage of the proceed- 
ings, cover up every thing’ except the comb 
you are cutting, with cloths; if you are much 
of a novice perhaps you had better do this any 
way. The greatest danger from stings will be 
from robbers. 

We consider transferring, well done, only 
when the bees keep right on with their work, 
bringing pollen, etc. 

The whole operation should not occupy, to 
exceed one hour. We presume many of our 
friends will have colonies this month that will 
need more room than a single story will afford, 
and the following is just at hand. 

If an Extractor is used would it be better to use 
Hives single or double ? 

Atwater, O. April 7th, 1874. 

With the present heavy testimony in favor 
of extending the combs horizontally, and the 
greater convenience in handling the coinbs for 


JAS. MATTOON. 
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50 GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


May. 





the Extractor, we would advise the double 
width hives. If you have two empty hives, 
make them into one of double width as ad- 
vised on page 43; lift the combs of the colony 
into this; keep building them out by inserting 
combs as before, and proceed in the same way 
With the rest, as they demand more room. If 
you,have the Simplicity hives you can use the 
upper story as well as the lower, for they are 
precisely alike; but with the ordinary two 
story hives ’tis more difficult ; however, if you 
have no money to spare for new hives, and 
plenty of time, it may be managed, but we fear 
they would present rather a sad appearance. 

In regard to the manner of feeding, we do 
know that it matters materially. To go 
around to 50 hives daily is quite a task, and 
one we cannot really recommend unless the 
Apiarist has nothing else todo. We last sea- 
son arranged cloth feeders in every one of our 
hives, in such a manner that they could be 
tilled from a Coffee-pot, without opening the 
hive; but even then ‘twas a “back breaking” 
routine. If you have no sealed combs from 
stocks that have died, (we are very fortunate 
in that respect) give them a tea-kKettle feeder 
full, during a warm spell and then close down 
the quilt again. It will do no harm if you 
keep them supplied with an empty comb, at 
intervals. 

Feeding in the open air, is by far the least 
trouble, and is, we believe superior to all other 
methods of stimulative feeding, providing you 
have no neighbor's who keep bees, except such 
as will join in and feed too, or at least pay 
their share of the necessary expense. See 
“Open Air Feeding” on another page. 





THE STANDARD HIVE. 





Oy yRIEN D NOVICE :—As you are agitating the hive 
question somewhat, I will add my mite. 

—) Ihave used several long hives the past season 

and like them better than any other hives I ever used, 

the most of mine are 30 inches long inside, in which I 

can place 20 frames 10x14 inches, orI can insert 

tewer frames and place 6 small boxes on either side. 

I think this size large enough for any swarm, I have 
tried some with the entrance in the end as in the New 
Idea, and others with the entrance in the side, and 

»refer the latter. Last season a medium sized swarm 
n one of these hives filled 24 boxes after June 12. 
Swarms wintered on their summer stands in these 
hives, and on natural stores gathered early in the sea- 
son, wintered splendidly; while those Swarms on 
which the Extractor was freely used, and artificial 
swarms made late in the season were very badly 
affected with dysentery in any kind of hives. 

Knoweresville, N. Y. W. D. WriGut. 

We really cannot see why, the entrance may 
not as well be in one part of the hive as anoth- 
er, and in fact would suppose that by having 
it at the sides and thus saving them the task 
of going some little distance on foot, there 
might be an economy of valuable strength. 
However, as we have made no direct experi- 
ments of the kind, we of course should not 
decide hastily. 

Our bees wintered well, but the spring is hard. We 
are Soetins up considerably—killing the poorest 
Queens. ._We have 135 colonies, use combs 11 inches 
deep by 14 wide, hive 1444 from front torear. We use 
division board—hives hold from 9 to 20 frames. 

Border Plains, Iowa. G. M. DALE. 


Doubling up our own colonies might have 
saved some, but as some that we should have 
doubled are doing finely, and some that we 
should not, have done badly, and as there is 
considerable risk of having Queeus killed by 





so doing in the spring, we can hardly think it 
advisable after all. Our friend’s frames are 
just 14 inch longer than our Standard, and 14 
less in depth. Such is, not life, but, American 
Bee-keeper’s frames and hives; all good with- 
out doubt, but no uniformity. 

Think I have now decided to retain my Am. frame, 
after ripping off the projections of top bar with Buzz- 
saw, and put them into a hive like your “Standard.” 
Have made and sold the Am. hive for 3 years in this 
vicinity, and that would be a strong reason for me to 
still use that sized frame. 

Farina, Ills. T. P. ANDREWS. 

Had we the Am. frame, 12x 12, we think we 
should retain it. 


DEAR NOVICE:—My frames 12 x 12 are not divide 1 
by cross bars, as you suppose in your answer in. 
GLEANINGS for March. They are my old Debeauvoy’s 
frames mended ala Langstroth; therefore no wood 
across the combs interfered with the laying of the 
Queen, which was greatly superior to that of any 
Quinby hives. 

I see that you now think the size of the new Adair 
sections better than that of the Langstroth frame. 
I would prefer larger frames, especially if [ intended 
to dispense with two stories. For ease of manage- 
ment it is more speedy to litt 8 frames than 11, let me 
also tell you that a Quinby frame, when full, never 
weighs more than 10 lbs., so that a child, or a young 
lady, can very easily transport them. If I were to 
start an apiary, I would preter frames 16 tnches long 
and 12 wide, inside measure, and I think that if we 
had to establish a Standard that measure would be 
the best. 

In the March number (1873) of the French Bee Jow- 
nal, L’ Apiculteur, a bee-keeper is said to have coun- 
ted more than 5000 eggs deposited daily by a Queen. 
The hive used had If frames sixteen inches both ways. 
Ihave never been able to get more than 3700 eggs 
daily, [think therefore that the large surface of the 
combs had something to do with the increased laying. 

Who willdecide about the American Standard?’ My 
opinion is that we will have to get the advice of those 
who have used several sizes on a large scale; and not 
to imitate the Italian bee-keeper’s, Who were so hasty 
in that matter. 

Hamilton, Ills. CHAS, DADANT- 

We have no doubt but that a large comb 
surface is an advantage to a heavy colony, but 
if the combs are carefally watched and an 
empty one interposed at the proper intervals, 
we think the difference would be but little. If 
we use acomb much broader than 1334 (our 
standard) ‘twill be difficult making the cover 
and bottom of a single board; also with the 
long hives we shall, when operating them, 
have to stand at the side, and to get hold of 
both ends of the comb will, if the comb is very 
broad and heavy, oblige us to stoop over in a 
way that is very tiresome. In calling this our 
Standard, it is not with the expectation that 
all will adopt it, only that some who can com- 
mence as well as not on a “beaten track” will 
do so. Orders are sent us for frames of a mul- 
titude of different dimensions, but there seems 
to be more of a disposition to centre about (as 
it were) 1114 x 1334, hence we adopt that as a 
standard. If the mass of Bee-keeper’s demand 
a larger one for a Standard, of course we shall 
agree to it. 

The Langstroth and American seem to be 
most in use, but they are so unlike, that the 
use of both, in an apiary makes much confa- 
sion. As we have given several appeals in 
favor of a larger frame, we will listen to one of 
the advocates of the other extreme; and friend 
Davis is a successful Apiarist, so far as honey 
is concerned at least, as we happen to know. 

Hurrah! our bees are all right with two exceptions, 
one lost its Queen, and the other is rather light. This 
is better than I ever wintered before. By the by L 


“have wintered one Queenless stock, in tip-top condi- 
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tion, they have raised a Queen this spring. My frames 
are 11% x10 inches, this will be my Standard. size 
hereatter as it gives me power over my bees thata 
longer cannot give, it also gives me the New Idea 
principle, which is old to me, let Adair say what he 
pleases. I will use it with the entrance at the side of 
the hive the whole length; which, with what we give 
above, makes the best ventilator in the world. Bees 
live longer in my hive than in any I ever used before. 

Delhi, Mich. April 10, 1874. J. L. DAVIS. 


OUR STANDARD HIVE, 
we make as follows: 
x ie 








—_— ’ 
E B 

The diagram above, is drawn on a scale of 
1, inch to the foot, and the lines are supposed 
to represent a section of the 7 dressed, boards. 

A, is the cover 1633x380; B, bottom-board 
153gx28'4. The one inch less in width, is to 
allow the side boards to lap over and cover 
the joint in the same manner as does the back 
end board as seen at D, for the lower edges of 
both back ends and sides, are rabbeted out 
74x34. Before nailing in the bottom-board the 
front end is to be beveled as seen in diagram, 
und then it is to be nailed very securely to 
door-step E, which is 163¢x6, and beveled on 
its front edge, also. The front board C, is like 
D, except that it lacks the rabbeted edge, be- 
ing therefore % less in width, that is, 153¢x- 
i41g in width; this allows the triangular 
blocks, when placed on the door-step, to be 
pushed back under the edge of C, until they 
strike back against the sharp edge of bottom- 
board B.  E, is to stand directly on the ground, 
or at least on a thickness of saw-dust sufficient 
to keep down weeds, and to keep the rest of 
the hive. up to the same ‘evel, we nail strips 
1x7,, clear around under the bottom-board, 
und just flush with its edges. We hardly need 
repeat what we have said, about rabbeting 
clear around the under side of the cover, and 
nailing in the square frame, made of the strips 
G, G, and similar ones sawed off the sides of 
the hive; as this has been given in previous 
number. The manner in which the cover shuts 
on a bevel to exclude rain, is seen between 
G, C, and G, D. We prefer the entrance below 
the top surface of the bottom-board, because it 
thus excludes driving storms and wind. When 
the blocks are in place, ’tis true some rubbish 
such as dead bees etc., may accumulate behind 
them ; but if they are occasionally removed as 
they should. be, this will do no harm. Several 
inquiries have been received like the following: 


In making Long Hives to hold 20 or more frames, if 
the bottoms are nailed fast will they not need an 
opening in the bottom covered with wire cloth for 
ventilation ? or rather how much ventilation will 
such hives need in hot weather, whether nailed fast 
to bottom or not, and standing in the sun? 

Manalapan, N. Y. Mar. 30, 1874. CHas. H. RuE. 

If the combs are kept under careful super- 
vision as we have advised, we think no more 
ventilation will be needed than is given at the 
capacious entrance, When the blocks are taken 
away entirely. We should never think of al- 
lowing a strong stock to remain entirely un- 
shaded. We think examination will show 


that the ventilating holes covered with wire 





cloth are invariably waxed up by the bees 
very soon, and are therefore useless. 

Any opening not covered with wire cloth is 
used as an entrance, and when closed, makes 
them trouble and confusion. It is our opinion, 
that too much ventilation, has produced more 
mischief on the average, than too little. We 
would advise those who are in doubt, to try 
both extremes and sce what the effect is on 
brood-rearing. Keep the hives shaded in the 
hottest weather, by all means, but until about 
the time your grape vines leave out, we think 
it almost impossible to give them too much of 
the sun’s heat; and also almost impossible to 
give them too little ventilation. 





Reports Encouraging. 
iM Y bees are all right so far, I have not lost a sin- 











gle colony from 86 which 1am wintering, all 
on Buck-wheat honey. I sold 1100 lbs. of hon- 
ey last year at an average of about 20 cts. per pound, 
and increased from 49 swarms in box hives to 86 in 
* Simplicity.” Castalia, O. April Ist. N. E, PRENTICE. 


My bees are wintered all in good condition, except 
the one which had dysentery, it being Queenless, and 
another that is adrone layer. They have all wintered 
on sugar-syrup not sealed, and ted all through the 
winter; perhaps no man has ever disturbed his bees 
so much; they cleansed, the 15 of March, I shall feed 
on sugar forever. Wegquiock, Wis. J. DUFFELER. 








Our 40 stocks are now reduced to 34. Fortunately 
we have lost but one choice Italian as yet, and even 
then (April 9,) we found the Queen alive on one of the 
combs, and surrounded by a handtul of her bees. We 
removed the comb, bees, and Queen, and carefully 
inserted the same in the center ofa stock of black 
bees that had been Queenless two or three days. Per- 
haps this was an act of audacity, but to-day her new 
subjects resumed work on middlings, and an exami- 
nation inside the hive revealed Her Royal Majesty at 
her — business—O. K. 

Koshkonong, Wis. April 14, 1874. D. P. LANE. 


DEAR NOVICE :—Can report the successful win- 
tering of 197 colonies bees. I removed the caps on 
upper story leaving top of hive open; with L. hive 
set aside caps, and left open two or three holes in 
honey-board, closing all downward ventilation. Win- 
tered in cave and cellar, and found all in good condition 
upon setting them out quite recently. neighbor put 
away 66 swarms within few rods of me in same wey, 
only leaving downward ventilation, also, all wintered 
well and seem to be in good condition now. 

Onawa, lowa. April 8, 1874. AUG. CHRISTIE. 














All of my 90 colonies of Bees came through the win- 
ter safe, and some of them stronger than common at 
at this season. I had drones flying onthe 19th of this 
month, three weeks earlier than I ever saw them 
before. Cornersville, Tenn. March, 1874. ELI COBLE. 








Bees have wintered finely on natural stores, lost 
none—no dysentery--winter very mild. They gath- 
ered pollen in Feb. from alder. 

Mitchelsville, Tenn. H. PEDEN. 

Bees in the best condition. All alive—no dysentery, 
and working on the fruit trees as only the industrious 
bee can work. Dr. W. P. MOORE. 

Richland Station, Tenn. April 6, 1874. 


Took out my bees Tuesday. Lost.two; the balance, 
46, consumed five and one-third lbs.\honey on the av- 
erage, per colony, for four months. J. CRALL. 
I did not ‘get my bees out of the cellar until the 10th. 
My 34 stands and 5 of my neighbor's (put into my cel- 
lar) came out all right. Six of my four frame Nuclei 
were all right—two had run out of honey and starved. 

Grandview, Iowa. Apr. 16, 1874. - J. RONALD. 


EpITOR GLEANINGS: We have taken away the ma- 
nure, so that the sun may shing directly on the hives, 
(as you have so often recommended) and our twenty 
two colonies have nearly all been bringing in pollen 
for the past two days. Some of the strongest, (!) have 
actually got brood in three combs. April 2ist. Novice. 
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PROBLEM NO. 21. 





-f WISH you would inelude in my former order a 
f box or hive, whatever you inay be pleased to call 
— it, for carrying frames of honey from the Apiary 
to the Extractor and back. I think on the whole it 
Will be best to have two small ones, rather than one 
large one—to hojd five frames each. 1 want the tops 
so they can be fastened tight, with the idea of having 
x handle in the centre of each cover, so as to carry 
them like two pails of water. Ithink perhaps it had 


better have a movable bottom-board to be fastened by | 


hooks, for convenience in cleaning it of the drippings 
of honey. You must have the idea now of what I 
want and you may make to suit yourself. Make them 
of as thin lumber as you can and have them strong 
cnough, so that they may be as light as possible. For 
the same reason they had betier be made of white 
pine. or basswood. 


Cedar Creek, N. J. FE. KIMPTON, 


Our friend seems to have a clear idea of: 


what is wanted. At first we thought of ma- 
king something such as we described in Vol. 1, 
page 52, but after studying on the matter, 
finally had our tinner make two, square, tin 
pails, with a ledge to hang the frames on, and 
a hinged cover that would open under the 
bails. Mrs. N. says nothing can be cleaned of 
honey drippings so readily as tin, and as they 
vere soldered tight they can be used to hold 
honey ete., in an emergency ; if properly cared 
for they would last a life time. On the other 
hand, although they were made of the lightest 
tin, with cover and all they are rather heavy, 


and still worse the expense of the two was | 


about $450. Have we no basket makers 
among our readers who could make us a light 
square basket for the purpose ? 

A shallow tin dish might be placed in the 
bottom to catch drippings, and a cloth to be 
thrown over the top, could be sewed to the 
back edge. The handle should be very high 
to allow of lifting out the combs readily, or 
might be made to turn over; we rather think 
the former, as it would not necessitate so 
much stooping. Perhaps something arranged 
entirely of wood and cloth would be the thing. 
Who can get up the lightest, strongest and 
Cheapest implement, and one readily kept 
clean, to hold tive combs ? 

_ OU Oro 
BOTH SIDES OF THE QUESTION. 


%\ ESSRs, A. 1. ROOT & Co.:—We aid not intend 
iy our communication for publication. We have 
feet iscovered that some of our hives to which we 
hut given Italian Queens last summer, contain this 


spring, crossed Queens. Our native Black Bees very | 


seltom cast swarms in the fall, and hardly ever cast- 
ing more than three swarms. Some of our hives had 
sealed drone brood the 1, of March. The expenses of 
our Apiary are as follows: 

Lungetroth es book On DOGS, ... a <nsc95% oc caercientse $2.00 


PN sink oan boduesr + cdialas secade auch ene se 12.00 
30 L. hives. (canuet be made here less than $5.) 150.00 


Painting, Hinges, and Locks, (Local necessity,) 12.00 , 





5 italian Queens,..... Se conan disband eeetapheoneall 11.50 
EOE 6970.0 ones os Soseceece Aecedbevocnsccctesace «12.50 
$200.00 


tealized only 450 Ibs. of honey, we used the Honey 
Extractor on 20 hives last June, the average yicld, one 
gaiion to the hive. "We extracted all the combs—have 


bought no patent hives. so far as we have read Api- | 
arian writers. we selected the best hive—our error | 


ix in changing the Native Bee for the Italian. 
Macon, Ga. J. A. NELSON & SON, 


7 | 
FRIEND NOVICE:—You are right in your state- | 


ment that Mr. Quinby asks two prices for his bee 


hives, but vou ier 3 put the average very low | 


indeed. Mr. Quinby <@}s. “it is safe in a good season 


to cnlenlate Ou an average of one or two hundred ibs. | 
a . } 


xX hokey, or two or three hundved when the 


| combs are emptied with a machine.” An average of 
| 200 Ibs. box honey Jshould think too much, but if I 
can’t average 150 lbs. comb honey in small frames 
placed in the large frames at the sides of the brood 

| combs (with black bees too) then it is because itds a 
poor season, the average of Extracted I will put at 
300, Last year was about an average season here, 
| not a good season by any means; clover, Poplar and 
Buss-wood yielded very little honey, Buck-wheat anit 
Golden rod did not do very well. I commenced the 
first of June, with ten weak stocks in box and Amer- 
ican hives; transferred them to Simplicity hives, 
frames about 10 deep by 4 inches long, inside meas- 
ure. Laveraged 200 lbs. ext’d honey, at least % of my 
honey was Buck-wheat and Golden tod. Besides the 
2000 Ibs. of honey, T increased to 30 and saved 27, three 
, of them swarmed before l commenced using the Ext. 
' and flew away, so I lost at least 300 Lbs. there, besides 
| the bees; so much for box and Am. hives and poor 
management, but ’ve got my eyes open now, though 

| not so wide open but that Lintend to see more an: 
learn more ot this interesting and profitable pursuit 
each year, as long as health permits me to keep bees. 
I suppose the seasons have been so very poor with 
Novice of late, is one reason he is so **modest” about 
firing the average yield of honey per stock at 50 lbs. 
know we should not expect too much and ought to 
be satistied if we only average 50 lbs., but Novice cer- 
tainly can average 300 Ibs. ext’d honey in a good 
season; if he can't then the trouble is in 4c. Queens, 1 
don’t know what else. Ionly had one Queen that I 
could call poor, and I got one hundred Ibs. of honey 
from it, (the stock of bees) anda lot of drone com) 
and drones in August. Theory says bees build. less 
drone comb with young Queens than older ones, but 
I have had the most drone comb with young Queens. 
New Buffalo, Mich. Mar. 10, i874. R.S. BECKTELL. 


ee 
OUR OWN APIARY. 


A LTHOUGH the weather has been quite 





. i 
LA cold, and the season backward; although 


| we have not as yet, seen a bit of natural po!- 
‘len, and we never remember a season before 
' when it was not gathered abundantly by April 
| Ist; and although we have lost 27 colonies and 
have only 26 remaining, this 13th day of April 
1874, vet we cannot give up that bad weather 
should be any excuse for such losses. We have 
nothing to reproach ourselves with in the way 
of carelessness or negligence this spring; but 
on the contrary, have done the very best we 
knew how. 

Many are the kind letters of sympathy we 
have ree’d, (and we heartily thank you all for 
it) and many are the reasons suggested for their 
dying; afew have said it was just as they 
expected, when we started into winter with 
so many weak colonies. But the weak colo- 
nies, some of them, are doing well, and ‘our 
strong ones have perished, why is that? Some 
_ have suggested that the manure kept them too 
warm; such may be the case, for we often find 
only a dozen or two bees. guarding the en- 
trance, and the dead colonies are found almost 
invariably to contain only a very small clus- 
ter, scarcely larger than an egg, or an apple, 
and strangely we have not found a particle of 
brood in any of those deceased. They died in 
the midst of clean white combs, and sealed 
stores. No trace of dysentery. 

It is true some of the strongest have worked 
on the meal during weather, that bees do not 
usually fly, yet we have seen no bees dead on 
| the snow, and they have flown many days 
| when it covered the ground. 

We do not believe artificial heat alone, will: 
help the matter, for to test it more carefully 
we placed a Queen with what was left of her 
subjects—ijust ©2 bees in all—in our Lamp 


| Queen-nursery of ‘ast year, and they have now 








mane 


i874. 
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been there a week. We have kept the heat 
constantly at a summer temperature, and the 
bees and Queen crawl to all parts of the hive 
at pleasure, but there are no eggs, and no 
brood-rearing ; something besides ° warmth 
must be wanting. To be sure many Will say, 
she can’t lay eggs, and brood can’t be. feared 
without more than eghty-tero bees ; but why ? 
her whole hive is kept as warm as the centre 
of a populous colony in June. 

Again; the combs of the hives from which 
the bees had died, almost without exception 
were destitute of pollen, see problem 12 and 13 
last year. No one has yet applied for the $5.00 
although several have suggested, corn-starch, 
corn-bread soaked in honey etc., etc., and our 
*“Ambrosial” friend Flick gives to B, K. M.a 
recipe for “bee food” composed principally of 
corn-starch. As it is not so very much trouble 
to try the experiment, we made asmall heap 
of corn-starch, in the rye and oat-meal in our 
teed house, and they seem to dislike it more 
than any of the various substances with which 
we have experimented. We wonder if it ever 
occurred. to Mr Flick and some others, to try 
whether their receipts are valuable. ; i 

How can we supply bees with pollen in the 
spring, that brood-rearing may proceed. when 
the weather proves unfavorable? Have‘ some 
of our readers a Green-house or conservatory, 
und does any one know of an experiment ever 
having been made to sce if bees will fly out 
and regain their hive again, in sucha place? 

If so, they would certainly work on-rye meal, 
and thus enable us to be independent’ of bad 
weather. The bees we have lost this spring 
would pay for one large enough to make the 
experiment, and if it cannot be demohstrated 
otherwise, we have a strong fancy to’ see. for 
ourselves what can be done. fe Sees aet o. 

Some friend suggests that a field of hemp 
wou!d furnish pollen enough, and thus, enable 
them to keepa supply over winter. Westrong- 
ly suspect this lack, is one of the draybacks 
in our locality, and may possibly be in others 
also. Friend Hosmer says in NV. B. J. that he 
thinks the great advantage of the, Western 
over the Eastern States for bee culture,, is on 
account of the greater abundance of pollen 
yielded. 

April 16ih—A part of the day being .some- 
what warm, a little natural pollen was gatheér- 
ed. Two more colonies are dead and nd favor- 
able change in the weather yet. After the 82 
bees in the Lamp nursery had dwindled down 
to nine bees, We sent them Queen and all in an- 
<wer to an application for the “ cheapest queen 
we could furnish, hybrid or otherwise.” Tis 
our first sale of queens this season ‘and: bids 
fair to be our last also. 

April 20:—Although yesterday was Sunday, 
as it was the first really fine day since March 
2nd, we, and “Blue Eyes” anxiously watched 
the remnants of our Apiary’s laborers, ag -they 
brought in the different colored loads of pollen. 

The manure had been removed from: a*few 
ofthe hives, and we were curious to observe 
which would commence work soonest. “Sure 
enough, the warm sun shining directly on the 
tops of the uncovered hives, sent them to the 
fields. an hour earlier than the rest; the ma- 
nure having the same effect as double walled 
hives, since fermentation has ceased. 





Several more colonies were found so weak 
that they had to be broken up, and worse than 
all the rest, our Argo Queen is among the miss- 
ing; we would not have sold her for $25.00. 

We noticed about church time, that the bees 
were very feebly resisting the attacks of some 
black robbers; and, although they had been 
working briskly on meal but a few days before, 
an examination showed very few bees, and no 
qQuecne 

Another colony about the same time, showed 
symptoms(individual bees whirling around ex- 
citedly, at the entrance)of swarming out (they 
have, once before) although they had a fair 
number of bees; these, Were given a comb of 
eggs and some pollen from another, and after 
that, abandoned their project. All the stocks 
that have failed were found nearly or quite 
destitute of pollen, and none contained eggs 
or brood. The manure answered perfectly in 
keeping them at an even temperature, above 
freezing, and vegetation was found to have 
started briskly, about and beneath the hives, 
when the manure was removed. The few lines 
below just received from Mr. Curry, will prob- 
ably explain why the manure answered, in 
place of warm weather, in 27s experiment, and 
has not in ours. 

Pollen seems rather scarce, on account of the severe 
frosts Isuppose. Iam not sorry, as it gives thema 
chance to clear out the old pollen trom the combs. 

We cannot remember to have seen any old 
pollen in the combs in the spring, for the past 


three seasons; last season we looked over more 


than a hundred combs before we could tind just 
enough for a simple experiment. What shall 
we do for pollen when we have weather like 
that of the past. six weeks? 

P. 8.—We didn’t go to church last Sunday, 
and it is to be feared we were not in a very 
“devotional” frame of mind either, at least a 
part of the day. 


<i> 





CHEAP PAINT FOR HIVES. 





You advocate all economical articles and processes, 
what do you think of the cheap paint recipe given in 
Winder’s circular? I findthesame recommended in 
Robinsons “Facts for Farmers.” 

J. H. Martin, Hartford, N. Y. 

We think of itas wedo of many other re- 
ceipts given by thoughtless people because they 
had “heard ’twas good” but never once thought 
of trying it themselves. As a. white-wash, it 
may do very well, but if we really would pro- 
tect lumber from the evil effects of moisture, 
the wood must be thoroughly treated with 
good oil paint. The cheap paint will not stick 
unless it be used on rough, undressed boards, 
and we do not think it possible to make hives 
sufficiently accurate of such material. 

We once made 50 such and used them sever- 
al years; the paint adhered very well, but the 
boards warped and drew the nails out, nearly 
if not quite as bad asifunpainted. After they 
had been in use three or four years, we in des- 
peration nailed them over, and then wasted 
more good oil paint on them in the attempt to 
make the old weather beaten wood impervious 
to water, than they were all worth. The Sim- 
plicity style of hives, requires but little paint, 
and their form offers every facility for giving 
them an additional coat whenever they may 
need it, as they remain on their summer stands. 
One coat at first, on new hives will do very well. 
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A. B. J., for April came to hand March 31st; 
B. K. M., April 5th, and NW. B. J., April 18th, 
all in good time, and all excellent. 

Up to this date, half past one o’clock April 
27th, the World has not yet shed its “mellow” 
light (as B. A. M. has it) upon us. 

- > oe 

WE omitted to mention that the dimensions 
of the side boards for the Standard hive, were 
15x80, that is, the dimensions of the board be- 
fore the strips are ripped off to go under the 
cover. 























WE learn R. Wilkin, family and employees, 
have removed from Cadiz, O., to Oskaloosa, 
lowa, where they expect to engage extensively 
in the honey producing business. May suc- 
cess attend them. 





WE would refer the many who write to us 
for tested Queens, to Mr. Cary, whose adver- 
tisement will be found in this No. He is not 
only one of the pioneers in the business, but so 
far as we know, has been prompt and trust- 
worthy in all his dealings in years past. 





WE have just succeeded in making a Queen- 
cage both for shipping and introducing. "Tis 
all of metal, is stronger than the wooden ones 
of last year, Will hold securely an abundant 
supply of food, requifes no paper stoppers and 
and can be closed and opened quickly; yet has 
no loose cover, nor anything to get lost. Dia- 
gram and directions will be given next month, 
that will enable any tinner to make them. 


Price 10c., or $1.00 per doz. By mail, 2c. ex- 
tra. 


So invatiably do we get both favorable and 
unfavorable reports, from almost every local- 
ity, we hope we are excusable for concluding 
that there ts no very great - difference in locali- 
ty after all. 

If any thing, our Southern friends seem a 
little behind, but we are inclined to think the 
main trouble is, that they have not yet given 
their bees a chance. "Tis not unfrequent to 
hear of an enormous yield in the midst of a 





neighborhood complaining bitterly of bad sea- | 
' reached, and the temperature varied from that 


‘up to fifty degrees. 
| forty to forty two if I could do so. 


sons, and nothing for the bees. 
Therefore be of good cheer, for “we shall (most 
assuredly) reap if we faint not.” 


- 





HOW TO WINTER 100 COLONIES 
WITHOUT LOSING ANY. 





7FPHERE! there! don’t be hasty, we know 

very well we can’t do it, and therefore 
take pleasure in introducing to our readers 
Mr. James Bolin of West Lodi, O., who will oc 
cupy the “ Editorial Chair” (not a word of re- 
monstrance friend B.) while we ahem, sit by 
Novice while he interrogates. 

FRIEND B., we shall recognize you as undisputed 
authority, onthe ground that “the proof of the pud- 
ding” etc., and would like to be lnquiehive somewhat 

In the first place were your colonies all strong in 
the fall? how many combs would there be bees on 
in Oct? 

No. Some of them were whatI call weak, 
others very strong. The bees oceupied from 
four to seven spaces between the combs in com 
mon colonies; and I had a few extra strong 
stocks in which the bees covered all the combs. 

These extra colonies had been transferred, 
on the approach of winter, from double width 
hives containing 21 frames, to common ones 
having 10 frames. There were more bees in 
them than was desirable, but not liking to kill 
any of them, I concluded they might take their 
chances. Theresult was, a great many more 
bees died in them, and the consumption of hon 
ey was much greater than in the ordinary 
swarms. ; 

Did they store honey in the fall,and how late ? 

They stored honey from a piece of buckwheat 
I had sowed, until the latter part of Sept, and 
from goléen rod and other fall flowers, from 
the time the grass-hoppers disappeared, until! 
we had severe frost. 

Are there any cider mills in range of your bees ? 

There is a small mill at which some cider 
was made, a trifle over half a mile from here. 

The nearest large mill is about two miles 
away. 

How thiek are the walls, and what are the dimen- 
sions inside ? how are the doors fixed ? 

The walls are fourteen inches thick; two 
thicknesses of inch boards and twelve inches of 
sawdust. Two floors with nine inches, be- 
tween them, and there are ten inches of saw- 
dust on the ceiling overhead. Dimensions 13 
x 21 feet, and 8'¢ high inside. A window in 
one end, with sash and glass, and a blind both 
inside and out, thus having two dead air spa- 





‘ces ; double door in the other end, with 12 inch 


space between. 

How are the ventilators arranged ? 

There is a ventilator ten inches square, 
through the floor, near the center of the room. 

It is closed by a slide that can be opened or 
shut from the outside. In the house it is cov- 
ered in the winter with a box, made by nailing 
three boards together, that extends almost the 
length of the room. This is placed loosely on 
the floor, with the open side down over the 
ventilator ; and the sides of it are bored full of 
holes to distribute the air equally. - In the sum- 
mer itis put in the attic out ofthe way. Over- 
head there are two ventilators, six inches 
square, that extend from below the ceiling to 
three feet above the peak of the roof, and cov- 


ered so as to exclude light and rain. 

Did the temperature ever get down fo freezing tn 
your hives ? 

No; thirty six degrees was the lowest point 


I would kcep it at from 
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« How are the hives prepared and what kind? Lang- 
. stroth if we remember. 

In preparing for wintering, I aim to have 
empty comb near the center, for the bees to 
c'uster in, with their stores at the sides and 
back end of the hive. When handling the 
combs in the fall, I generally cut holes in them, 
about one third of the way down from the top, 
for winter passages. I take the honey boards 
off, put on bee quilts, and contract the entran- 





ces to one half inch, or less, but leave them | 


ocherwise unobstructed. 
and hives piled up four or five deep, as the legs 
on the sides of them just fit where caps rest, 
when on. I use Langstroth’s hive. 

You of course have tried “sugar diet,” what differ- 
ence do you find in the appearance of such colonies 
litany? 

I have some 15 or 18 colonies to which I fed 
sugar syrup. Oneof them had I think, more 
dead bees on the bottom board than any other 
stock, except those extra strong ones transferr- 
ed from the double width hives. In other res- 


pects I could see no difference between those | 


wintered on syrup, and those having natural 
stores. Many of them did not have much, if 
any more than a spoonful of dead bees in their 
hives, when taken out of winter quarters. 

They are breeding fast now, the weakest 
having brood in all stages, from eggs to young 
bees hatching out. 

I neglected to state in the proper place, that 
aulthough those extra stocks are still in good 
condition, they are no better than many oth- 
ers that contained not more than half as many 
bees in the fall. 

We are called to lament the loss of one col- 
ony, Since putting them on the summer stand. 
During the cold weather that occurred last 
week, a medium sized stock starved, although 
they had two frames of sealed honey. They 
had clustered at the south side of the hive, 
which stood facing east, and the honey being 
at the north side, the cold north wind pre- 
vented their reaching it, and so they perished. 
““Twas a sad case,” but one for which winter- 
ing is not responsible. 

And how about the pollen? Your bees certainly 
had pollen in the combs as they could not—-Halloo! 
The chair is empty, (is it any wonder ?) and our friend 
is gone; but we'll make him tell next month, see if 
we don’t. Rehipteecs 

SUGAR SYRUP VERSUS HONEY, 
FOR WINTERING. 


FROM P. H. ELWOOD, STARKVILLE, N. Y. 


“fN A. B. J. for Dec., Vol. IX, Mr. Quinby 
‘U. writes: 

“ Novice, and other writers, claim that syrup 
of sugar is a preventive, and will save the bees 
from dysentery. I wish there was nothing to 
disprove it. Mr. Elwood, of Herkimer Co., in 
this State, fed several stocks that were desti- 
tute, one year ago, with that alone. They 
were badly affected with that disease, just the 
same as those having their own honey, and ex- 
posed to the cold the same. I fed a colony 
with loaf sugar, that, when. exposed as others 
were, was affected the same.” 

Now, without in the least disputing the 
great value of Mr. Q’s articles on wintering, 
we would ask him to reconsider the matter 
after reading the following. Has he not been 








too hasty in pronouncing sugar stores no delter 
for wintering. 


The caps are left off, | 


| ered 





FRIEND NOVICE:--Your request for farther par 
ticulars of the sugar fed bees, is at hand. 

At the suggestion of Capt. Hetherington, in the fall 
of °72, we extracted all the honey from our thirty-five 
colonies and fed each thirty ibs. of sugar syrup, made 
from twenty Ibs. of A coffee sngar. A small quantity 
of cream of tartar was added, but this is probably un- 
necessary. As there was a delay in getting sugar 
they were not fed until Oct., and consequently dil 
not get all of the syrup sealed. This feature we deem- 
ed unfavorabie, but hoping that it might: cause no 
trouble, we packed chaff on four sides and tops, and 
left them on summer stands. Result as Mr. Quinly 
stated —“badly affected with dysentery.” Some dvy- 
ing. and nearly all weak. The unsealed syrup gath 
considerable moisture, so much in the firs! 
swarms that died, as to bulge out beyond the surfac: 
of the comb. To vaporize this extra quantity of wat- 
er, a large amount of heat would be consumed, more 
probably, than the bees could generate. 

We can throw no light on the statement that ow 
sugar fed bees winiered no better than those with 
natural stores, except to say that Mr. Quinby evident- 
ly misunderstood us on this point. We had no bees 
with natural food, and there are none such in our 
tield, packed as we have described. Compared with 
natural stores in a well kept cellar, (Quinby & Root’s 
for example) honey comes out far ahead. Compared 


| with the ordinary cellar within range of our bees, 


sugar was more than four hundred per cent ahead 
Compared with hives as much in the sun as possible 
(ala Novice, when not in frost proof repository) o1 
made the Nuclei of snow banks (ala Prof. Cook, Gal 
lup, Doolittle and others) sugar came out more than 
10,000 per cent ahead, and you may add as many ci 
yhers as you please, for there was not a single swarm 
eft within the range of our bees. And this in a sec- 
tion where hundreds went into winter quarters 
Over two thirds of ours were saved, and that with « 
good deal of bad management in the spring, for the 
writer is a novice of but a year’s experience. 

I think (partner ont, here, although he may agree 
that sugar is as good tor wintering as the best honey, 
perhaps better where bees are long confined, as it is a 
more concentrated food. If this be so, Gallup thinks 
the Creator has made a mistake in providing for bees. 
I think that honey is perfectly adapted to the re- 
quirements of bees in latitudes where they are in- 
digenous, but when carried to Siberian winters may 
they not require a more concentrated diet? Does 
Gallup leave his domestic animals to the food provi- 
der by nature for the winter months, or does he sow 
and gather, and thus improve on the processes of 
Rature ? 

I think it better to feed more slowly than you ree- 
ommend; four pounds per day, for fifteen days even 
where no brood is raised, being better than thirty 
pounds in one day. 

We started the present winter with 194 swarms 
Put 100 into a modified Hibbard clamp, large enough 
to go inside and see how they get along, the remain- 
der on summer stands. 

We are wintering 50 swarms on sugar the present 
winter, most of them fed in Sept. A part out ‘doors, 
those are allalive. Can’t report those inside yet, hav- 
en’t had an extended experience, but so far have 
observed nothing but that harmonizes with the 
Quinby theory, that cold usually kills the bees. 

We are using Quinby’s hive, which I think is not 
only the best frame hive for out-door wintering, but 
best for in-door also, the best for extracted honey, the 
best for box honey, the best for convenience in ma- 
nipulating, killing as few bees as any, and finally can 
be built, if you are satisfied with a cheap hive, cheap- 
er than the cheapest Simplicity hive. All of which is 
respectfully submitted, especially the last. 


DEPOSITORY OF 


Or Letters From those who have made Bee 
pte Culture a Failure. 


MR. GLEANINGS:—We have only 22 colonies left out 
of our 57, and almost every day is cold, and to-day ‘tis 
both cold and wet. Shall we buy some more? If not, 
what shall we do? Despondently, Novice. 

Don’t buy any bees, so long as you have a 
dozen left. Summer zi! come, bye and bye, 
and then you can show us huw fast you can 
build up. That you cannot winter bees, is 
very evident, and unless you can show us that 
you can summer them, we shall have to con- 
clude you are no bee-Keeper at all. 
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MANURE ON THE BRAIN. 


3) you can put a pile of manure around a bee hive 
in the fall and have it keep up heat by fermen- 
When the fire burns out won’t the 


Y EAR NOVICE:—Yow’re a goose! Do you think 
. ) 


tation till apes? 
hive get cold ¥ 
But for all that, GLEANINGS for April is a splendid 
number. Chicago, lll. C. C. MILLER. 
Now friend M., that’s all theory, (your latter 
observation, not the one about Novice) for did 
you never observe that the ground rarely if ev- 
cr freezes under a very slight covering of sta- 
bie manure, say six inches? If you think we 
haven’t any facts to “fall back on” just read 
the following: 
it keeps the ground from treezing would it not 
keep the hive at a low, even temperature? 
DEAR NOVICE:—Vol. 2, No. 3,is at hand, and asI 
see you have manure on the brain, lam willing to 
give my experience in wintering bees in manure. I 
«ommenced more than 10 years ago to winter bees 
that way, though not on the principle that the German 
lady puis her cheese in the manure = to cure, or as 
your wagon load of manure would be to keep them 
hot, but to treeze them in. Ihave never failed when 
I put them up in good season and paid proper atten- 
tion tothem. I put up alate swarm that was so light 
that 1 thought they were not worth destroying for the 
honey, or wintering for the bees, but as an experiment 
1 did it; they came out all right and made a good 
swarm. Thus; place the hive on the ground in a suit- 
able place where the water will not settle around 
them, with the tront south. Take long damp manure 
that will treeze solid, and cover three sides and top, 
Lot more than one foot thick at the bottom, and less 
at top, then take a wide Loard that will cover the 
tront of the hive when set Considerably slanting (so as 
to give a good air chamber) then cover that up the 


the same as the rest of the hive; disturb them no | 
more until the first pleasant day (with the mercury vt | 
«0°; after the middle of March, then remove the front | 
covering and give them a good flight; you will see | 


them fairly dunce. Aiter they have all gone in, set 
the board up in tront of the hive to prevent the sun 
inducing them out in untavorable weather, and re- 
move the top covering and commence stimulating; 
using plenty of quilts. What bees want is a long 
sleep, a strong sicep., and a quiet one. There are 
more bees cooked to death than are frozen to death, 
nowadays. B. 1. TALBOT, 
Viola, lowa. March Ist, 1874. 


_— 
> 


EARLY QUEENS FROM THE SOUTH. 





SF EAR NOVICE:—I think you are mistaken in 
3 saying that Miss Anna Saunders. can sell all her 
=< Queens. Too many, learned in everything but 
bee lore, who are opposed to progress and reading, 
even denying the Queen bee story, would be slow 
to believe the large vields of honey that can be had 
here, even though they saw it. One Gent. could not 


take GLEANINGS, Dut could pay $30.00 for 3 patent | 


moth trap hives, who of course must fail tor want of 
75 cts. worth of other peoples experience. Iam sorry 
to go to “Blisted Hopes.” Do help us. 

Simplicity hives made last spring of hard pine, 
stood all summer and tall all right, but have warped 
all to pieces this spring. Bee quilts almost rotten, 
trames and vader side of hive mouldy, combs nice; 
2m now using tor quilts single thickness of new 
Brown Domestic, is it good? Will paint straighten 
my hives or prevent their warping in future? How 
can l clean puint and varnish brushes, and keep them 
ready for use? Can you furnish Buzz Saws, Table 
Guages ete. for making Simplicity hives, and the 
price? Lost 3 colonies bees, very surong, all 10 combs 
filled with brood even in ihe corners, March 20th. 
They brought in honey March J0th, but Incessant rain 
and cold winds ever since. Nary drop of honey in the 
hive. Other bees are now cleansing their comps of 
offensive brood. 

Wintered on natural stores on summer stands, no 
disease, only starved by sudden check of honey and 
large family to feed. Lhad Queens fertilized every 
month of the year except Jan. [ icar there is no mar- 
ket South for honey, 1 took 40 bs. premium heney to 
State Fair, got no ofier forit. Have advertised Queens 
in State paper at $1. and $5., and nary order. I fear 
*twould not pay ivouble and ficinhi to ship honey to 
Chidago and dont went the sieoper my house 





Supposing it does get cold ; if 








| 








broken with tons of honey, for I'll surely beat your 
last year’s crop any year, | think. 

Wife says my bees will starve us yet, for I give all 
my time, talk and provisions, to my bees and bee 
friends. Am out over 2300.00 cash, and took in nary 
cent. Italfans‘very far aheads of black in my hands. 

Can rear Queens from Feb. to Dec., don’t see why 
all will not be pure with no black bees within a mie 
ofme. Please tell me minutely how to ship them 
safely and cheaply long distances, as I wish no Queens 
lost by my ignorance. W. F. STANDEFEK, 

Dry Grove, Miss. April 13th, 1874. 

If Queens can be sent safely to the North, 
and we haven't a doubt of it, there is a market 
for ten thousand instead of one. <A postal card 
from you dated April 13, was in our hands the 
16, and Queens might go nearly as quickly. 
Our cages of last season, although roomy and 
convenient, in several cases proved of insuffic- 
ient strength, also in long distances, water in 
a sponge, dries out, as we prepared them in 
the fall, with a piece of candy. All things con- 
sidered, we believe we would adopt the “Alley” 
cage for long distances viz: a block of wood 
about 1x2x3 inches ; bore two holes in one side 
nearly through. These holes sheuld be of dift- 
crent sizes, say inch, andinch anda half, and 
should cut into each other so as leave an open- 
ing between them of about 34 of an inch. A 
piecé of old, stout comb, containing scaled 
honey or syrup is to be securely waxed into 
the smaller one, and after the Queen with a 
dozen bees, young ones arc preferable, is placed 
in the other, Wire cloth is tacked over both. 

Miss “Annie should be able to get a carpen- 
ter to make them complete, for her, for 50 cts. 
per dozen; if ’twasn't for the “awful” express 
charges We would make them for her cheerful- 
ly. Any. boy or man can make his own, rainy 
days and evenings. Sometimes a piece of 
sponge, saturated with honey is preferred, but 
we think it more expensive and no better. 

We fear you did not “halve in” the corners 
and cover to your Simplicity hives, and nail 
them from both ways; when properly made, 
they stand the weather better than any hive 
we have ever seen, when used unpainted. 
They should always be painted, at least one 
coat, before being used. If your hives are not 
too bad, lift the combs and bees into an extra 
one, and take them one at a time and draw 
them up with nails, as well as you can, serving 
the next the same way and so on. They can 
be painted very well after the bees are in them. 
We think turpentine will soften your brushes. 
We always keep ours in the paint, and even if 
a little stiffened, we paint away until it gets 
limbered. 

We fear our Southern friends, are too liberal. 
We have many letters like the above from 
those who are endeavoring to disseminate eu- 
lightened+ bee-culture. Will those who have 
written usso many letters for “dollar Queens,” 
early in the season, please send their orders to 
friends Standefer and Miss Annie. In that 
way we can aid them, and help ourselves too, 


~~ eo 


In a few cases, we have displeased, by using 
matter for publication not so intended. W: 
may say that we regard all ordinary commu- 
nications sent us on bee culture, as matter 
from which we are free to select, unless the 
writer makes a request tothe contrary ‘Je 





are also willing to keep back the names ¥° on 
cure notice, the full name 
ut us in all cases. § 


so directed, but to se 
and address must } 
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Heads of Grain, 
FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS. 





5 
k down for the dollar Queens, and accept my 

ave) cratitude for the suggestion and the kind offer 
that accompanied it. LIassure youl do not need the 
least urging to induce me to lend hand, head and 
heart, to the advancement of apiculture, as far as my 
endeavors can promote it. 

My bees seem to like nothing better than raising 
Queens, and Ihave no doubt I could easily raise 1000 
or more, but I did not think of it till you proposed it. 
I thought my course would be to make as much honey 
as vossible, and so benefit myself, the cause of apicul- 
ture, and the favorite bees at the same time. 

There are only part of the Queens I now have, that 
I would be willing to sell daughters from. I intend 
raising plenty of drones from one of my best Queens 
this spriag, and think with care,I can keep them 
through the summer and winter, and then be able to 
have Queens about whose progeny I will feel no hes- 
itation. 

Our winters here are almost nominal, in fact this 
winter, I have only seen ice once, and then only the 
leust little bit. My bees are working beautifully—one 
of my hives is scented with an agreeable perfume 
now, coming trom the pollen I suppose. 

Last fall for about a week, a very nauseating odor 
hung around all my hives, I was quite alarmed at 
first, but noticed that the strong hives were most 
offensive, and every thing else appearing right, I con- 
«luded it must be from the pollen. 

> * * * * * * 

We must have a journal on Apiculture, in the South, 
our Wants are so different from yours; our troubles 
are chiefly summering, over swarming, and insects, 
of whose annoyance you can scarcely form a concep- 
tion there. Miss. ANNA SAUNDERS, 

Woodville, Miss. Feb. 16th, 1874. 


We regard swarming as only an indication 
of prosperity and as we have before remarked, 
like no better fun than the task of keeping the 
disposition under proper control. 

We presume all will admit that, as a general 
rule, ifthe women undertake to rear ans, 
we should be sure of getting of them only good 
honest ones, and as a proof of their ability to 
hold out, in any matter where they have ar- 
rived at a fixed determination to succeed, we 
have only to cite the glorious victories they 
have achieved over intemperance, in our own 
state of Ohio at least. 


Vai ROOT, Dear Sir :—Of course you may put me 


FRIEND NOVICE:—Do yourthink Blue Birds are 
enemies of Bees, do they catch them, if not are they 
any advantage by picking up the Moth Miller, would 
you encourage them about the Apiary? . 

Independance, Iowa. E, A. SHELDON, 

We have never heard complaint of the ordi- 
nary Blue Bird, but consider the Blue Jay 
without doubt an enemy. At seasons when 
our Apiary is most populous, they are seen to 
hover about in considerable numbers as though 
attracted there from the forest. To prove that 
they really catch bees without doubt, they 
have been shot and dissected. Whether the 
damage they do should consign them to ex- 
tinction or not, we are unable to decide. We 
dislike to kill birds, and would first like to 
inquire if they have not some redeeming traits. 
Can they not be frightened away from the 
vicinity by some means ? 


Could not the Nucleus hives be sent by mail? Ev- 
ery day I see packages of books etc., passing through 
the mails heavier than the hives would be. 

St. Genevieve, Mo. Mrs. C. C. Rozier, 

Printed matter and seeds, are mailable to 
the extent of 4 lbs.; other matter 12 oz. only. 
So many complaints are made of the losses in 
introducing Queens that we have been consid 





ing whether enough bees might be mailed with 
the Queen to build up acolony with the as- 
sistance of a comb or two of brood only. 

By the way Novice, J wish the Bee Journals would 
stop publishing letters about feeding sugar sy /- to 
bees in order to make more honey; there is hardly a 
month but we have an article on that subject now, in 
the A. B. J. In this month’s number I see some one 
contends that sugar syrup is not honey till after it 
goes into the bees stomach and becomes acidized, it is 
just such articles, and such men, that hurt the honey 
yusiness. I don’t think that it makes honey out of 
syrup, any more than putting a piece of brown_paper 
in my pocket-book makes a greenback of it. People 
don’t want sugar syrup, even if it is acidized, and you 
have no idea how suspicious people are. One thing 
they think looks bad is, it is so clean; I tell them ifa 
little extract of pollen will improve it ll bring them 
some and they can add to taste, but here I am run- 
ning wild; yet I can’t help it, I get so mad whenever 
I hear sensible men, ‘otherwise) talk and write 
of increasing their yield of honey by feeding. 

Cincinnati, O. April 2nd, 1874. H. E. CuRRY, 

Langstroth says in his book, page 275: 

“That the honey undergocs no change du- 
ring the short time it remains in their sacs 
cannot positively be affirmed, but that it can 
undergo only a very slight change is evident 
from the fact that the different kinds of honey 
or sugar-syrup fed to the bees can be almost 
as readily distinguished, after they have sealed 
them up, as before.” 

Now as this has been shown over and over 
again, and not one single practical experiment 
(so far as we know) to the contrary, are we 
not excusable in feeling somewhat as friend 
Curry does in the matter. 


DEAR NOVICE:—A year ago I brought through 
three rather poor colonfes, out of 19. Increased them 
to 8, which I put in the cellar in good condition, Nov. 
10, and then left them for the winter. Dec. 10, my 
wife found the cellar damp and bees uneasy. She 
aired and warmed the cellar, when they quieted down, 
and the cellar and house were locked up, and not 
opened again till I opened it myself March 30. Of 
course I was quite anxious to know whether any of 
them were alive, and was surprised to find the whole 
8 in perfect health, with not a quart of dead bees in 
all, ‘ Well, what of it?” you say. Why, nothing; 
only can’t you let a body tell you ofa little streak of 
good luck after losing 60 colonies in the two preceding 
winters ? Chicago, Ills. C. C. MILLER, 

P. 8.—My wife insists that she deserves the credit of 
saving the bees, by warming and drying them in Dec. 


We agree with Mrs. M. and think the bees 
in future should be considered her exclusive 
property. 


T have a shed 6 ft. high in front and 5 ft. in the rear. 
boarded tight on three sides; on the south side, I 
have heavy muslin curtains that can be rolled up or 
let down at will, according to the weather. My bees 
are strong and work bus on 7° flour every fine 
day. I wish you would give a piece in GLEANINGS 
about robbing. 

Shimersville, Pa. L. N. KERN, 

We once heard of a Blacksmith’s shop be- 
longing to the Am. Watch Factory, that had 
white window curtains, but we never before, 
that we remember, heard of curtains before 
bee-hives. As this gives them the full benefit 
of the sun whenever it shines, and keeps off all 
cold winds and storms, it may not be a bad 
idea, if the Apiarist could afford to be on hand 
to “pull the strings” when advisable. 

A PIECE ABOUT ROBBING: 

Well here goes; robbing is bad; bad when 
your bees rob each other, worse when they rob 
your neighbor's bees, and still worse when 





; your neighbor's bees rob your own hives. 
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For a remedy, keep none but honest bees, ¢, e, 
those that have never learned what it is to get 
sweets from any other source than the flowers. 


{ 

with your bees during the working season, 
| there is almost no need of having any troubie 
| from robbing. 


We know of an Apiary (all Italians) where | 


robbing is almost unknown, for the reason 
that our friend has always been careful to keep 
every drop of honey out of their way, and his 
hees have never got into a way of thieving. 
The very best preventive in the spring, is to 
keep all hands busy on the meal, whenever 
they can fly. We have known its agency 


| with the bees. 


alone, to restore quiet when weak colonies | 
‘to give all a chance; but beware of letting 


were sorely in danger of demoralization. The 
most productive source of mischief, in our 
Apiary, is combs containing a small quantity 
of honey, or those from which honey has been 
extracted. All goes well until the supply 
vives out, and then every hive in the vicinity 


is attacked, and wo to the visitor who confi- | 


dingly approaches at such atime. In all that 
Quinby and Clark have had to say about 
stings, we believe they have omitted to men- 


tion the danger of approaching an apiary when | 
a lot of thievish hybrids, have just been de- | 
| old feed troughs made in 1854, and used more or less 


prived of some remnants of comb and honey 
that they have been quarrelling over. It 
seems to us that stings come at such a time, 
all the more aggravating, because they come 
Without warning, and without provocation of 
ofany kind. They just sting out of pure—— 
well, meanness. 

There is a queer phenomena that we cannot 
quite understand, sometimes observed; and 


| from fowls, wind, and rain. 


that is where a good colony permits them- | 
| leaving less scent in mouths of hives, gives less chance 


selves to be robbed .without the least  resis- 
tance; see page 44 Vol. 1. Many may be 
inclined to deride such an idea, with Italians, 
but they may some time see it to their sorrow. 
We have always succeeded finally, in getting 
them to show the desired “spunk” toward in- 
truders, but whether it was the “different 
perfumes” we gave them, or the rousing them 
up that helped the matter, We cannot say now. 
With very weak stocks, of course contracting 
the entrance is a great help, and -whenever 
they are really overpowered, the hive should 
be shut up entirely, but we would never do 
this when there seemed any prospect of their 
getting the better of the robbers. Nothing 
but real practice can enable one to determine 
at once which are robbers and which are not. 
After the hive is securely closed, we cannot see 
uny use of carrying them into the cellar. We 


simply open it justNate enough in the evening | 


to allow the thieves to go home, and then we 
are sure to be the “first one up” next morning. 
If they commence again, we close the hive 
once more, and keep it closed about three days ; 
robbers will usually in that time decide to re- 
main there, and will labor for the very hive 
they have before been plundering, only that 
they still retain their thievish propensities, 


and are sure to be foremost whenever anything | 
We at one! 


of this kind turns up in future. 
time were in the habit of closing the hive with 
wire cloth, but after finding the wily Italians 
who were inside would pass the honey through 
to their comrades on the outside, we discon- 
tinued it. We at first were slow to believe 
this, but our friend Shaw says he has had it 
happen often, and in fact now closes his Nu- 
cleus hives with a double wire cloth with a 
half inch space between the two. 


Now, after the above remarks, some may 
think our dry sugar feeding, an inconsistency, 
but it is not. A dozen boys might quarrel 
over a half dozen apples, but they assured!y 
would not over a wagon full; and thus it is 
Several reports seem to show 
that even combs of honey, can be fed in the 
open air in the Apiary, providing you have an 
unlimited supply, and spread them out so as 


them get out before the flowers furnish a sup- 
ply. Our next friend has had experience in 
open air feeding for many years; we will lis- 
ten to him. 
FEEDING IN THE OPEN AIR, ETC. 

Commenced wintering with 31 stocks, lost 4 and one 
died leaving plenty of honey. One was robbed, Queen 
left in hive, and one lost their Queen, so I supplied it 
with a Queen from robbed hive. One swarmed out 
and bees went into another hive. The 27 left are 
strong in bees and apa light in honey. 

Commenced feeding meal about the lst of March, 
also diluted honey and brown sugar at same time in 


every spring and fall since. They are made of inch 
xine boards with thin floats perforated with small 
anoles. The troughs and boxes with syrup and meal 
are set on south side of building in the sun, protected 
‘he troughs are kept 
sweet with boiling water and salt. As a general 
thing, out-door feeding gives best results with me. 
It won’t hurt the strong and certainly strengthens 
the weak, keeping all smart, and active; and as 
Langstroth says in his book, they will flock to the 
feed if warm enough, like pigs to a trough. 

Honey causes the greatest commotion, while sugar 


for robbing. They have carried away up to this time. 
the fine part of wheat, oat, and rye meal, 2 bushels. 


| and 20 gallons of syrup. I find no trouble in lazipess, 





as natural stores accumulate. 

Those 3 swarms spoken of some time ago (see page 
22) supplied with old honey wintered well. The one 
robbed was one of the 3; I believe it was caused by 
the candied honey rolling out at the front of the hive, 
and attracting robbers; as I was away it became 
overpowered by its near neighbor, they appropriating 
both honey and bees—no great loss. 

My son had 8, tive old and three young, the latter 
are “gone up.” Trying times yet for weak colonies. 
but close care, and long and judicious feeding will 
bring them all safely through. 

Ghent, O. March 31, 1874. T. PIERSON. 

It seems pretty certain now, that if bad hon- 
ey causes dysentery one winter, the same honey 


fed another winter does not always produce it. 
Is it necessary to give bees water in Feb. and March 
for brood-rearing ; if not what is the reason my bees 
ceased brood-rearing in March ? 
Orrville, Ohio. ©. J. YODER. 
We have never been able to discover that 
water was necessary while bees were indoors ; 
after they were out, if cold, the condensation 
affords a supply ; if warm they can go out and 
get it. Was it not on account of lack of pollen? 
Mr. ROOT, DEAR Sik:—I havé a Queen in one of 
my colonies, introduced last fall, that lays none but 
drone eggs. Is it likely, or rossible, that she will do 
better, in the future?’ Mr. Alley assures me that she 





| was fertilized. She is a very fine looking Queen, is 


quite large. 
On looking into the hive to-day, I found a great 


‘many drones, (finely marked Jtalians) several promi- 
‘nent drone cells, and one Queen cell but no bees 


clustering around it, in the second frame from the 

outside ; Iam very doubtful as to the contents of this 

cell, not knowing where the egg should come from. 
Will you please advise me what to do in the matter, 


| the colony is tolerably strong yet, and is carrying in 


Ifyou are | 


his Queen cell appears 


pollen, not much however. 
Wm. M. CAKE, 


perfect. 
West Independance, O, April 13, 1874. 
We would treat the colony precisely as a 
Queenless one; a young Queen sometimes pro- 
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duces workers after having at first only laid 
drone eggs, but a drone layer at this season, 
rarely if ever produces any thing better. The 
deserted queen cell is a common occurrence, 
and only indicates they have discovered some- 
thing to be wrong. If given worker larvae, 
they will probably rear a Queen just as if they 
had none. 

My bees have, on account of the very backward and 
cold spring, no brood yet. Not until last Friday did 
1 finish taking out all my bees. I found so far 32 dead 
und Queenless ones, out of 850, but fear I will lose 
more. A good many of them are weak, and 5 of them 
froze only a week ago. <A. Fuerbringer and my broth- 
er C. have lost but very few stocks. On an average 
bees have wintered very well so far in this part of the 
country. ba 

Jefferson, Wis. April 14. ADAM GRIMM. 

As the above loss is less than 4 per cent, we. 
must call it very well, and that reminds us 
that we have been thinking of making upa 
list of those who have wintered with a loss not | 
exceeding one per cent, and calling it the “Roll | 
of Honor” but as we cannot call them wintered, | 
until about June Ist, we will postpone the mat- 
ter until next month. Of course our next friend 
will be included for she has had va losses. 

We hope she may continue, to do as well. 





FRIEND NOVICE:—I enclose 75 cts. for GLEAN- 
INGSin Bee Culture. Should have done so before, 
but [have only one hive and 1 waited to see if it 
would come out alive. Put them out-doors the 7th of 
this month; they seem strong, so [send the money. I 
think GLEANINGS very suitable for small folks, I can- 
not afford a $2.00 magazine for one hive. I hope to 
Italianize them, although I think they have a prolific 
Black Queen. HANNAH W. WILLIAMS, 

Springfield, Iowa, April 9, 1874. 


DEAR NOVICE :—Do you know anything about the 
Buckeye as a = gl we tree ? I see it spoken 
of on page 36, Vol. 5, A. B. J. 

And do you know whether it is true that the leaves 
of that tree are poisonous? I never knew of cattle 
being poisoned by them, but intended to cut some of 
the trees down on account of the popular belief. 

Hudson, Ills., April 7, 1874. E. SAGER. 


Bees do not work on the Buckeye here, at 
least we can’t find them on it. Don’t know 
about the other. 














Mk A. I. ROOT, SIR:—I find myself minus two 
numbers of GLEANINGS which Lam obliged to have, 
can’t get along without it; Iam afraid without a re- 
minder I shall get back into the “patent” business 
again, which I have discarded for life, cause wh y-— 
GLEANINGS. I find my bees with more honey than L 
left them in October, leaving no space for brood; I 
have therefore extracted four frames from each colo- 
ny, which they seem to be disposed to re-fill with 
honey. Lam going to try to raise Queens this spring; 
send me a chapter in GLEANINGS on thé subject, one 
that will not fail. I received a colony of Italians from 
Mr. R. M. Argo, of Kentucky, last April, which prov- 
ed to be all I bargained for. 

Sparta, Ga. March 7, 1874. 


Little Blue eyes may like to know that there isa 
little boy here, who is very fond of bees. He was just 
two years old last November, and yet last —e he 
found out and told me where two swarms were issu- 
ing. He lives a mile away now, and the first thing he 
says when he comes, is, “Let us go see bees,” and 
right into the hive almost he will go, not being at all 
deterred by the stings, or even crying for them. We 
are afraid of his fenton | badly stung sometime, but he 
never shows a disposition to trouble them and we try 
to keep him away, as much as possible, from them. 
Blue eyes are at a premium here. We would like to | 
see a pair of which we have so often seen mention, | 
tell little Blue Eyes from her AUNT ANNA, 

Woodville, Miss. : 

Is it not a fact that small children are sel- 


dom stung? Years ago, a blue eyed chick who 


JUDKINS HUNT. 











is older now, used to terrify her mamma by 
running away to the hives, and,throwing saw- : 


dust into the entrance until a shower of Ital- 
ians hummed about her ears, while she crowed 
in great glee, to think that “mamma” durst 
not come and get her. Was she stung, think 
you? Of course not, for she unconsciously 
preserved just the demeanor that secures the 
safety of an experienced bee-Keeper, whilst 
bystanders at a respectful distance are sure to 
be attacked. 








I had four swarms of bees last spring in box hives. 
but transferred them to Simplicity hives, which I had 
made at the cost of 90 cts. each. Had an Extractor 
made for about $10.00. Extracted 180 Ibs. Clover hon- 
ey, and sold at 23 cts. per pound for 120 Ibs., and gave 
away and used the rest. Increased my swarms to 4). 
One being weak, I took the bees and empty combs of 
a neighbor’s box hive, and put with it, and fed sugar 
syrup. Also took the bees and empty combs of anoth- 
er swarm late in October, and transterred to Simplic- 
ity hive, and fed sugar-syrup. The rest had natural 
stores, and all are doing well in cellar, to date. The 
last one fed has six spaces filled with bees, and plenty 
to eat. What is the use of the quilts?’ Ihave not 
used them. Wim. H. Root, 

Port Byron, N. Y. Feb. 23, 1874. 


By the use of Quilts we are enabled to secure 
the benefit of closed top frames with none of 


their disadvantages in opening and closing 
the hive; they can be pressed down on the 
bees without hurting them, the hive can be 
opened or closed without noise or jar, and we 
can turn up one side to take out one or more 
frames, without uncovering the whole hive, 
when robbers are troublesome. 








A. 1. ROOT, Dear Sir:—I herewith enclose view ot 
my Apiary, it was taken two years ago when I had 
upwards of 100 colonies, now I have but 22. I have 
= made an examination of them and found them all 
n good condition; wintered on summer stands. I am 
not educated up to anything but box honey as yet; in 
fact I have only the box hive but have had good luck 
with it and hesitate to quit it; to tell the truth I have 
$500.00 invested in 200 box hives, with cross bars, well 
made and painted, and am not satisfied that I could 
get any more box wanes in any other way, so I contin- 
ue on in the old way, ithaving paid me very much 
better than any thing (in proportion to outlay) that 1 
have ever engaged in. I began bee-keeping 16 years 
ago with 9 colonies, and have now 22, having lost in 
wintering in that time, perhaps 300 or 400; had at one 
time 165, that was in the fall of 1871, this being the 
best figures that I ever reached; in the mean-time 
however, I have sold box honey to the amount of 
thousands of dollars. J. F. TEMPLE. 

Ridgeway, Mich. Feb 24, 1874. 


Weather very cold and windy here; a good many 
bees blown away and lost every day that they fly. 
Work well on flour nice days, but they don’t come 
often this spring. A. J. HOOVER. 








We have few honey producing trees in our neigh- 
borhood: we have plenty of white clover, but for 
some years the bees do not gather much hoiey from 
it, and buckwheat yields almost none at all with us. 
Rape might help us if there was a market for the seed 
but unfortunately there are no oil mills near, and 
without having sale for the seed, I doubt whether it 
would pay for the honey alone. Alsike clover I un- 
derstand blooms at the same time as white clover and 
when the one fails I think the other would too, and I 
doubt the utility of foistng any other plant, that re- 
quires the yearly tilling of the soil, for honey exclu- 
sively. S. Leuthi, Gnadenhutten, 0. 

B. H. Stair & Co., Cleveland O., will purchase 
rape seed. Our-experience with honey plants 
confirms friend L’s statement. Has any one 
had honey from Alsike, at a season when white 
was not yielding it also? Would it not be ad- 
visable to expend the time and money toward 
building up strong colonies in time for the 
usual harvest, instead of venturing very. much, 
as yet, on artificial pasturage? Of course, 
careful experiments, by those who can afford 
to risk losses, are always to be approved. 
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Idon‘t like totake the honey all away from the 
bees, and give them cheap sugar-syrup in place of the 
honey for which they work so hard all summer. 

Shimersville, Pa. L. N. KERN. 

Nor would we for the world, if we thought 
the dear little chaps were not just as well 
pleased, and sometimes a deal healthier, with 
syrup made of clear, white sugar. 








Took my bees out of the pit March 17, all right and 
to all appearance as strong and heavy as when put 
in. Bees build wavy combs when from any cause 
they are building slowly, whether a strong swarm or 
a weak one; the stronger the swarm, the worse the 
comb. This is gospel. . 

We might accept it as “gospel” were it not 
that so few points can be laid down in Bee 
Culture as invariable. Whenever we think 
we are sure of a thing and no mistake, some- 
body else’s bees upset the whole theory by 
doing directly the opposite way. 

I don’t take any horse manure in mine yet awhile, 
dirt is just as good and smells better. My bees always 
have plenty of brood when I[ take them out of pit. I 
can’t make Quilts work on my side opening hives, 
frames 34 from tops, they don’t tuck down worth a 
cent. y wite saysif I make her as much trouble 
with all the new notions I get from you, she'll quit the 
bees-ness. I use a honey-board 3-8 thick and betieve I 
like it better than Quilts, at least for hot weather. It 
seems to me your plans all assume straight combs in 
frames to begin with, I supposed side opening hives 
were now considered indispensable. I put on Quilts 
2 weeks ago, some gnawed through already. . 

Wyoming, Wis. R. L. JOINER. 

Several complain of having Quilts gnawed, 
but if coarse, strong hard woven cotton be 
used, we feel sure the bees will not trouble 
much ; at least ours do not. 

Guess we'll have to try a “pit” next winter. 
We are sure no one will use “side openers” 
very long; they will have to be classed with 
box honey, and revolving can Extractors. 








DEAR NOVICE:—Two months ago I thought I 
could bring all my bees through, but have lost 3 out 
of 12, the rest are in good condition; our winter was a 
very mild one, but the spring is very cold; our Co. Pa- 

ver says one-half the bees in the Co., are dead. I 
ike the manure idea, but wouldn’t it soil our nice 

white hives and make them look bad? We are hav- 
ing a snow storm to-night—bees gather no pollen yet, 
--have seen them carry it in Feb. 

Chariton, Lowa. April 4th, 1874. A. McMAINS. 


If you cover the hives with shingles they are 
not discolored. We -can eover the Simplicity 
hives with dry straw, and then the manure, 
and if put on in the proper shape the straw is 
not even wet through. 





Will not bees waste dry sugar if fed for stimulative 
brood rearing? Langstroth says feed sugar-syrup 
very thin. 

How can I get candied honey from a barrel, with- 
out taking the head out? So far I have worked on 
first principles, namely a shingle worked through the 
bung-hole—- molasses gate useless. 


_ Ist. I believe it is generally admitted, that bees are 
inclined to raise brood toward entrance of hive rather 
than otherwise. Would it be likely to increase breed- 
ing to have an entrance in each end of hive and ocea- 
sionally turn the hive half-way around, always 


keeping back entrance closed ? 


a , Can transferring be done early in April with 
safety : 

3rd. Can combs be emptied clean with Extractor. 
so that Queens will lay in cells immediately ? 

4th. Ifenough combs be given to new swarms to 
half fill the hives, is it best to put them together, with 
empty frames on sides, or to place un empty frame 
between every two combs ? 

5th. Will coarse brown paper answer well in sum- 
mer and winter, to retain the heat and allow the 
moisture to pass off ? 
6th. Quite a number of Queen breeders offer 
Queens, in GLEANINGS, the coming season at $1.00 
each. i understand these Queens to be fertile Ital- 
ian Queens but not warranted to have mated with 
Italian drones. Are any of these persons so situated 
at a distance from Black bees, that these Queens will 
be almost certain to have mated with Italian drones? 

7th. I can purchase butter-firkins bere at 50c. each, 
which will hold about twelve gallons. Will they an- 
swer for holding extracted honey, or will they be 
likely to impart a bad flavor to the honey, after hav- 
ing contained butter? 

Sth. Do you know anything about Alfalfa or Lu- 
cerne, as a hay or honey plant ? 

White Plains, N. Y. GEO. O, TOMPKINS. 

Ist. We have not found that they are more 
inclined to rear brood near the entrance. In 
order to save useless travel, they may do so in 
the long hives; we have tried changing them 
end for end on the plan you mention, but’ dis- 
covered no especial advantage in so doing. 

2nd. The objection to transferring in April 
would be danger of chilling brood, and inter- 
ference from robbers, if they were not occupied . 
in gathering stores. ; 

3rd. The Extractor never leaves the combs 
dry, but the bees will lick out the cells clean 
enough for eggs in a very short time, say half 
an hour; an examination will then show the 
honey that adhered to the cells, carefully col- 
lected in a few jvled cells, near the top, or 
outside of the comb; we frequently find eggs 
in a comb within a couple of hours after ex- 
tracting. . 

4th. Much is dependent on the size of the 
swarm, and the weather. We would put the 
combs all togéther at first, and put one empty 
frame between them at night; when the comb 
was well started, another, and so on, endeav- 
oring to keep each comb strait, by having it 
built between two full ones. 

5th. We de not think it sufficiently porous 
to keep dampness from accumulating in win- 
ter, but it does very well in spring. 

6th Messrs Shaw and Daniels ;. Dean, near- 
ly as good, and every season shows more 
Italians and fewer common bees. 


We cannot speak -for these who reside at a 
distance. <vat 

7th. They will certainly do if waxed, and 
may answer if not; we cannot say. 

8th. B. H. Stair & Co. Cleveland, O. write: | 


We regret to say we are not well posted on Lucerne. 


ees 
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Four swarms wintered on C sugar-syrup on summer 
stands, all right. 

Canandaigua, N. Y. R. H. Dixon. 

Put some dry sugar inatin pan where it 
will be in the sun, but out of the rain, and see 
if you can discover that any of it is wasted. 


~~ 





if : There has not been sufficient interest manifested in 
ims Our bees don’t undertake to carry sugar home | Lucerne for us to test it; have sold it for many years.. 
BS in lumps, Yoar neighbam: heen May. gpt-oome, | 2 SN Mie. relating Some 10 00, Te sere, WaEaEr 
a Be tis true, but shall we call that wasted? re-seeding. The orice of Lucerne is 50 éts. per pound. 
co _, Candied honey—e poser truly ,» but we think | The Prairie Furmer contains several articles 

Be it can be “got out,” nevertheless. Make the | on its cultivation and we gather from them that 

ea : barrel hot, either in the sun or by the stoveand it must be kept free from weeds for the first 
Ge we think the molasses gate will work. Bor- | three years by careful culture, and that it yields 


row your wife’s teakettle (when her back is 
turned) and make diluted honey for feeding, 
of all that obstinately persists in staying inside. | 


no crop, or but a small one until the third year. 
As the roots penetrate toa great depth, its 
power to withstand drouth is immense. 














ADVERTISERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





(Continued from front cover.) 
deeper than the L., that would bring anything 
like uniformity of dimensions. When Adair 


gave a description of the “New Idea,” page 250 
A. B. J. Vol.8, he mentions frames 10x18 inside, 
which with common nailed frames would be 
as near as We could determine, 1114x1334, and 
this seems to meet the views of most bee- 
keeper's. 

If the South has not been fairly represented 
we fear ’tis because they don’t send in their 
reports. 

We cannot tell whether an increase to 40 
stocks will be too much or not, for we don’t 
know how much perseverance you have got. 
With your climate where you can build them 
up almost any month in the year, we should 
think there would be but little risk any way. 


Enclosed find 75c. for which please send me wire 
cloth to make a bee hat after the pattern given in 
as poy book. W. Senior, Evansville, W. Va. 

Now friend 8. we should be much pleased 
to sell you the wire cloth, if we thought you 
needed it for such a purpose, but if you will be 
advised by us, you will use the wire cloth for 
something else, and make a vail with the part 
before the face, made-of a kind of silk lace, call- 
ed Brussels net. If you desire, we will send 
you one, by mail all complete, as we would 
have it, for 75 cts. Rest assured we have had 
our share of experience with wire cloth vails. 

If you must have a vail, have one that is easy, 
and will obstruct the sight as little as possible, 
for you are just as safe, as if you were riveted 
in a sheet iron armor with sleeves and —a— 
coat tails to it. 

DEAR NOVICE :—Your Ist. vol. rec’a and devour- 
ed; and there is a gnawing in my intellectual maw for 
another feast. “Heow” in this world do you get 80 
much good meat on so few bones? ‘Deow tell’? 

But that’s not whatI want. Here’s the half price 
of a whole barrel of crude Oil, and I want you to ex- 
change it for “GLEANINGS In Bee-culture” for 1874. 

“Now getalong quick!” J. W. Barlay, Edenton, Pa. 


CLUBBING LIST. 








We will send GLEANINGS— 

With The American Bee Journal for...... ooo 2.25 
*“ The National Bee Journal “* ............. 2.25 
*“ The Bee Keeper’s Magazine “ .......... «01.75 
** All three, of the above nih maaneewaaied ° 


Books for Bee Keepers. 


SENT pare on receipt of price. : 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee..... ++ 92.00 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping......... ++ +150 
Bee Keeper’s Text Book, muslin,............---- 15 
ree = tag PAPET,.occrcecceccceces 40 


The above are really.all, that we can recom- 
mend, and they should be read with consider- 
able allowance for being much behind the times. 

Langstroth, is valuable as giving the correct 
Natural History of the bee; Quinby, as giving 
rather more practical view of the industry, 
so far as dollars and cents are concerned. 

King’s text book, as being a condensed and 
alphabetically arranged summing up ofthe 
two. 

Langstroth, seems to have pursued his in- 
vestigations with an enthusiastic love of get- 
ting at truth alone, and Quinby, with a desire 
of rendering the business less uncertain in a 
pecuniary point of view, to the masses. While 
these two great writers started out, each with- 
out a Knowledge. of the other’s work; it is 
greatly to the credit of both that they agree so 


| 


Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 10c. each insertion, or $1.00 per year. 








$1.00 Queens, 
Names inserted in this department the first time 
without charge. 





Those whose names appear below, agree to furnish 
Italian Queens the coming season for $1.00 each, un- 
der the following conditions; No guarantee is to be 
assumed of purity, safe delivery or any thing of the 
kind, only that the Queen be reared from a choice, 
pure mother. They also agree to return the money at 
any time when customers become impatient of such 
delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best Queens, 
put up neatest and most securely, will probably re- 
ceive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested Queens, furnished on application to any of 
the parties. 


J. Shaw & Son, Chatham center, Medina Co., Ohio. 
I. E. Daniels, Lodi, we - “ 

G. W. Dean, River Styx. 
W. J. Hosmer, Janesville, Minnesota. 

James A. Buchanan, Wintersville, Jeff. Co., O. 
Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Georgia. 

Miss. Annie Saunders, Woodville, Miss. 

W. J. Standefer, Dry Grove, Hinds Co., Miss. 

W. D. Wright, Knowersville, Albany Co., N. Y. 
J H Nellis, Canajoharie, Montgomery Co, N. Y. 
RS Becktell, New Buffalo, Mich. 

C R Williams, Milan, Erie Co, O. 


a oe ad 





Hive Manufacturers. 

Who agree to make such hives, and at the ‘prices 

named, as those described on our cirewar. 
J. H Martin, Hartford, N. Y. 

Geo. T. Wheeler, Mexico, N. Y. 

R. 8. Becktell, New Buffalo, Mich. 

Kruschke Bro’s, Berlin, Wis. 

In order to hasten the introduction of the 

ike STANDARD “@G 

Apiarian Implements, we make the following offer. 

Standard Hive, including bottom-board, door-step, 

blocks, and all the stand that we think is needed to 

keep it from the Ground... ..cccrccccccccsevsecccace $2.00 

Twenty frames for above 5¥ ¢. each..............1. 





RE EONGCEIE UADD enc. csiveevicsctacecesieuccsadcens 10) 
RNIN 6 io00:6.046.6 040 u89aG Oy eemnatwewis 65s nesseedune 40 
Or all complete except painting, for..............3.50 


The same in a bundle including nails, hinges ete, 3.25 
Extractor made expressly for Standard frames, 


(Comb frame 14% wide, by 10 deep.) ............... $9.00 


Any deviation from above, be it only 1-16 of an inch, 


will be only at our regular list prices. 


A. I. ROOT & CO., Medina, Ohio. 


We always consider it an especial favor to have 
customers inform us by postal card whether goods 
are satisfactory ; whether our moda of packing is 
efficient; time taken in transit ; whether Hupress 
or Freight charges were reasonable, ete. ete. 
Respectfully, A. I. Root & Co. 


ILLUSTRATED i 
JOUNMAT, |i seu* bua s0-cte ie cee 


ple copy, or 30 cts. for sample Chromo, terms to 
agents, etc. Canvassers Wanted, in every town, 
county & State. Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 

Room 27, Tribune Building, Chicago. 
SCIENTIFIC a@ year, Chromeo free to annual 
FARMER | subscribers. On trial, three months, 
25 cts. or with Chromo, 50 cts, Sample copies and 
terms to agents sent on application. 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
Room 27, Tribune Building, Chicago. 











A magnificently Illustrated 








A Richly Illustrated Monthly, $1.50 








LEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT, 
for mate or female, in every city of the Union. 
Active persons can double their small investment 
every day. Inclose STAMP for particulars to 
$ THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 





nearly in all essential points. 


Room 27, Tribune Building, Chicago. 
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ADVERTISERS’ 


DEPARTMENT. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements will be received at the rate of ten 
cents per line, Nonpariel space, each insertion, cash 
in advance; and we require that every Advertiser 
satisfies us of his responsibility and intention to do 
all that he agrees, and that his goods are really worth 
the price asked for them. 











MUTH’S ADVERTISEMENT. _ 


HONEY J ABS. 











One pound (square) Jars, per ZY08S,....--.---- +00 $6.50 
Two “* > sd | | tbe senpneeechous 8.50 
Corks, A Reve sbnthebeh sey 75 
Tin Foil Caps, Terre 1.20 
One and Two Pound Labels, per gross,.........+- 75 


The same with address printed to order, per 1000, 5.00 
1 qt. Self-Sealing Mason’s Fruit Jars, per gross,.. 19.00 
Labels for above, 08 ap 65 
The same with printed address, per 1000 4.25 
HOICE NEW ALSIKE CLOVER SEED. 
One bushel (60 Ibs.) at.. eee e+ 0820.00 

M 7 oe. 







oe “ 


r'¢ ex 
One pound, hy cin nieseyussebebesicc'es 

Has arrived and is for sale. Also 

Langstroth’s Bee Hives, Bee Veils, Uncapping 
Knives, &c., I offer at lowest possible prices. 

Straw Mats,—to fit the top of Langstroth’s hive—the 
manufacture of M. Nevin’s, Cheviot, Hamilton Co., 
O., and well made, at $4.50 Dp doz. 

For further particulars, Address, 

CHAS. F. MUTH, 
1tf Cincinnati, O. 


PURE ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE. 
BY M. & M. D. MILLER. 


rTVHE 2th of June, 1874, and after, we will sella 

number of colonies thus: purchaser to furnish 
hives and select the bees themselves. We will trans- 
fer two sheets of worker brood, and one of drone, as 
may be agreed, with Queen and bees sufficient for a 
good colony, remove the old hive and place the trans- 
ferred colony on the old stand, for two or three days, 
to agg a good supply of flying bees, and fasten the 
combs. 





Per transferred colony, June 20th,.............. $10.00 
A deduction of 25 cts. per day thereafter until July 
LOth, and after,... .<.c.rcc0 eunbawcess ox ES E. 5.00 


Hybrid Queens and colony, less, if we have them. 
For further particulars, address M. MILLER, 
Peninsula, Summit Co. Ohio. 








Every Bee-Keeper should 
subscribe for this —. 


AMERICAN It is the oldest and 


scientific and ractical 

BEE JOURN Journal of Apiculture in 

the World. The most suc- 

cessful and experienced 

Apiarians in this country 

and Europe contribute to its és. Terms, $2.00 

ayear inadvance. SendaSs Eine Samete 
Cepy. Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 

Room 27, Tribune Building, Chicago 














DISSOLUTION AND REMOVAL. 
The tirm of BALDWIN BROS. is dissolved by mu- 
tual consent, the same to cote tae es Ist, 1873. 
' A. A. BALDWIN, 
P. BALDWIN. 


The subscriber, having removed to Missouri, will 
continue to breed choice Italian Bees and Queens 
from the best stock that can be procured. Purity and 
safe arrival guaranteed. No circulars. 

Prices :—Single Tested Queens, $8; Two for $5. Six 
or more, each. Address L. W. BALDWIN, 

Wellsville, Montgomery Co., Mo. 


D TRY IT 3 Months for 10 Cents; or 
with $ Chromo for 50 cents; or 6 months with 
“The Flowers of Paradise,” a first-class $6 Chromo, 
153gx21 inches, for $1. The National Agriculturist and 
Bee Journal is a yey paper of 64 columns, hand- 
somely illustrated in all its departments. One of the 
best Agricultural and Family pagers ublished. Only 
$l per year, or $1.25 with best Bee-Book, or $1.5 
with a beautiful Chromo. Bee-Keeper’s Magazine, a 
32-page monthly, same terms, or both for $1.75. Send 
now for samples, and Liberal Terms to Agents 
free. H. A. KING & Co., 14 Murray St., N. Y. lw2 


ESTED ITALIAN QUEENS-—Sent by mail 
_ $3.00 each. 

Nucleus Hives, untested Queen, bees and all sent 
by express for $3.00. Queens bred from pure moth- 
ers warranted fertile, with no other guarantee, sent 
by mail $1.00, 

Orders will be filled strictly in rotation. 

Address J. SHAW & SON, Chatham Center, 
3tf or I. E. DANIELS, Lodi, Medina Co., 0. 
hy FOR HATCHING—White_ Leghorns 
from J. B. Smith’s stock, exclusively. Lt. and Dk. 
Brahmas from Todd Herstine and T. William’s prize 
rr strains. Also, Italian Queens at $1.00 each. 
38 


re 
3t5 J. A. BUCHANAN, Wintersville, Jeff. Co., O. 
ie oe ee ATTENTION $—Send 25cts. 
for three months’ subscription to NATIONAL BEE 
JOURNAL, now published and edi 


ted b 
LEN S. TUPPER, Des Stones, Iowa. 
Liberal terms to Agents. Specimen number free. 


ITALIAN BEES. 
ALIAN QUEENS bred from imported mothers— 
a month earlier than in the North. Purity and 


safe arrival guaranteed. Address 
Dr. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


ASHLAND POULTRY YARDS. 


RESH esas for hatching :—From eight 
different varieties of pure-bred poultry. Send for 
price list. E. J. WORST, Ashland, Ohio. 4t5 


dlp ~ yo years experience in propagating 
Italian Bees. Queens will be bred direct from 
Imported Mothers and warranted pure and fertile. 
Send for my circular. Wm. W. CARY, 

ltf . Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


E can furnish Summer Rape seed, American 
ATOWN, PCL POUNA........-.eceeeceeecceeccenseeedO 
The same, Imported...... dodebacaksedpasdsandesdest 25 
Above includes postage. If sent by Express 8c. less. 
A. I. ROOT & CO. Medina, Ohio. 









































TERMS: STRICTLY CASH IN ADVANCE. 
One Copy One Year 75 Cents, or with Photograph of Apiary, size 8x10, Mailed Free, Postpaid, $1.00, or Photo- 
graph will be sent as a Premium for Two Subscribers at 75 cents each. 
Any person obtaining — Subscribers at 75 Cents each, may retain = Cents for their trouble. 
. oo ve Y * “ 


“ 6 


es “ Ten “ “ 


“ “ 2.50 “ “oe 


Any number above Ten will be sent at the rate of Fifty Cents each. 
Names may be sent at any time during the year, and whenever a club is reached, we will credit 
back the amount previously sent us in excess of the Club Rates. In this way any of the 


Articles Mentioned on our PRICE LIST may be Secured as PREMIUMS, 


Please mention when names are intended for Clubs. An acknowledgment will be sent in all cases 
on receipt of money—for any purpose whatever—by return mail. Volume I, for 1873 may be counted on 


the same terms, as we have a 


Large Supply of BACK NUMBERS Provided for new Beginn 


ers ! 


As we cannot take the space in future numbers to go over the same ground again, and Volume One 


contains the entire Fundamental Principles and 


Ground Work for Starting an Apiary. 








